Introduction

The Choruses from The Rock are the finest choric speeches
in English drama since those in Milton's Samson Agonistes.
After The Family Reunion, however, Eliot made use of a
Chorus no more.

Bearing these things in mind, we may now turn to the
autobiographical manifesto in the matter of verse-writing
for the stage offered by Eliot in his famous lecture, The
Use of Poetry in Drama, from which I have already quoted.

No play, he says, should be written in verse if prose is
dramatically adequate for it; the play and the language of a
play are not two separate things, but organically at one;
poetry is functional, not a mere decoration; the audience
should be too intent upon the whole experience to be
conscious of the medium; what is needed is an elastic form
of verse in which everything can be said, whether it be
prosaic or poetic in tone; it must be able to accommo-
date a rising intensity of which poetry is the natural
utterance, and yet 'say homely things without bathos'.

When he set himself to the writing of Murder in the
Cathedral, he could not use a distinctively modern idiom
because it would have been inappropriate to the remote
past which he had to evoke; on the other hand to return
to the archaic language of the past," even if he had known
Norman French and Anglo-Saxon, would have been im-
possible. His style, therefore, had to be neutral, neither
committed to past or present. Above all it must not echo
Shakespeare, because the rhythm of blank verse was too
remote from modern speech; it could no longer give the
effect of conversation, an effect absolutely necessary to
drama, which is an art made out of people talking to each
other. There had been too many failures, even by great
poets, in the attempt to imitate Shakespeare.

Eliot turned to an older model for his verse-forms, the
anonymous late-mediaeval Everyman, as a first experi-
ment; it gave him the idea of 'an avoidance of too much
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